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Tur Crrcunar is published by Communists, and 


for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 


ucation of several confederated Associations, who) old, which they transmitted. 
are practically devoted to the Pentecost principle 


of conmunity of property. Nearly all of its 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entirely 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
stituency. 1 Paper with such objects and such 
resources, cannot properly be offered for sale.— 
Freely we receive, and we freely give. Whoever 
pishes to read The Circular, can have it wirnovr 
PAYING, OR PROMISING TO PAY, by applying through 


the mail, or at 43, Willow Place, Brooklyn. If 


any one chooses to pay, he may send two DOLLARS 
for the yearly volume ; but he must not require us 
to keep his accounts. 
the Family Circle for which we labor. 
7 Communications should be addressed to— 
“*Tur Circutar, Brooklyn, NV. Y.” 
weer 
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“ What advantage hath the Jew?” 
‘Much every way,’ answers Paul ; 

‘chiefly because wnto them were committed 

the oracles of God’ Rom. 3: 1,2. The 

Jewish nation, till the time of Christ, 

was God’s secretary. In order that a 

written revelation might be made, pre- 

served, and transmitted to the genera- 
tions on which it was destined to do its 
final work, it was necessary that a people 
should be chosen and trained to receive 
and keep God’s records. The prophets 
of the Jews were the amanuenses of the 

Spirit, and the nation was the depository 

of their reports. Great spiritual emolu- 

ments and perquisites were connected 
with the office which the favored nation 
thus held ; and though individuals were 
benefited, great spiritual pride and cor- 
ruption in the majority of the nation was 
the natural consequence. The secretary 
lost sight of the duties of his office, and 
thought only of his dignities. He imag- 
ined that he was chosen and honored for 
his own sake ; whereas it was only for the 
sake of his service in keeping the records, 
and thus preparing and preserving trea- 
sures for all generations and the whole 
world. 

At last when Christ came, and the 

New Testament was to be added to the 

previous records, the secretary quarielled 

with the great King who appointed him, 
and refused to take charge of the new 
series of State papers. Whatever had 
been his previous delinquencies, he had 
faithfully preserved the Old Testament, 
and had therefore been continued in of- 
fice. But now, on his positive refusal to 
recognize Christ and his apostles as ofli- 
cial organs of the divine government, and 
to become the depository of their reports, 
it was necessary that he should be turned 
out of office, and a new secretary appoint- 
ed. Accordingly Jerusalem was given to 
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the spoiler, and Gentile Christendom took repudiate. 
the place of the Jews as the secretary | strousmistake which all Christendom since 


of God. (See Luke 20: 16.) 


When we show that the religion of the| relation to the Second Advent, we can- 
churches since the destruction of Jerusa-| not feel authorised to trust ourselves to 
lem has been only a second edition of Ju-| the guidance of the interpreters, and the- 
daism—that Gentile Israel has ‘come/}ologians of the past. 


short of the glory of God,’ having known 


only that first covenant in which there is| through the whole system in which it ex- 
no complete, and no secure salvation, the | ists. 


question arises—‘ What advantage then 


hath the Jew,’ [i, e., the Judaizing Chris-| it, or for lack of reverence toward antiqui- 
tian?] We also answer, ‘ Much, every way;| ty, but for love of the truth and respect 
chiefly because unto them were committed | for the appointments of God’s government, 
the oracles of God.’ The Gentile churches} that we refuse to give credence to the 


the State papers—the new series which |were committed the oracles of God;’ but 
the Jews refused to keep, as well as the | not the exemplification and interpretation 
Immense | of those oracles. 
spiritual blessings have been connected |God’s secretaries, but not as his plenipo- 
with the office thus given to those church- tentiary representatives and interpreters, 
es. But, as in the case of the Jews, they 
are not thereby authorized to assume 


We rely on the free gifts of 


that God honors them for their own sake. 


to them, which is their essential function, 
that is sufficient reason why they should 
retain their office and its emoluments, 
without supposing that they are appoved 
of God as faithful representatives of the 
grace and truth which came by Jesus 
Christ. 


Christendom have sustained to the king- 
dom of God since the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, we shall have no difficulty in de- 
termining how far they deserve credit, and 
where our confidence in them ought to 
stop. They have well performed the duties 
of their office, in preserving, translating, 
publishing and circulating the scriptures. 
Protestant Christendom has been especial- 
ly diligent in this good work, and that is 
undoubtedly the reason why God has 
prospered Protestantism, while he has 
frowned on Popery, which undertook to 
hide his records from the people. So far 
the churches are entitled to credit and 
gratitude. God bless them for preserving 
and circulating the Bible! We honor 
them as the chosen and faithful secretary 
of the great King. 
But when they require us to believe in 
the genuineness and sufficiency of their 
religion, we demur, just as freely as we 
would if William L. Marcy should ask us 
to believe that he is a true Christian, 
because he is a faithful Secretary of State. 
We cannot acknowledge them as the rep- 
resentatives of true spiritual life. That 
is not their office. 
So when they require us to receive as 
valid their interpretations of the records 
committed to them, wedemur. By their 
own general admission, we know that they 
have not been inspired, and of course 
have not been specially commissioned to 
interpret the scriptures. Moreover it is 
buta short time—-scarcely half a century— 
since genuine hwman science has been ap- 
plied to the art of interpretation. All 
the commentaries of the Fathers and di- 
vines of the middle ages are full of errors 
and puerilities which modern hermeneu- 
tics readily detect and without scruple 
If we look only at the mon- 


the destruction of Jerusalem has made in 
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tions to the several departments of truth. 


joined from their soul which is the power 
Such a mistake] of Christ’s resurrection in the heart, or 
cessarily diffuses veins of kindred error | when crowded upon that soul so unreason-~ 
ably, and in such measure as to cripple 
and smother it, become as foul a carcass 
It is not ina factious, self-sufficient spir- | of legality as any other kind of law. In- 
deed there is no law-bondage equal to 
that which encompasses the man who 
adopts the doctrine of holiness, and then, 
baptizing his spirit, not into the resur- 


Let them be honored as 





Facts first---then Duties. 


The gospel brings before believers two 


If they preserve the records committed | departments of truth—one relating to the 


primary work of heart-quickening and jus- 
tification—the other to subsequent exter- 
nal improvement. Both of them should 
‘have place in our attention; but it is 
essential that we should attend to them 
in their proper order, and give each its 
due proportion of importance. Paul says, 


If we adhere to this simple theory of|‘If ye then be risen with Christ, scek 
the relation which the carnal churehes of| those things which are above.’ 


Here are 
two great ideas; first, the idea of a fact, 
viz., resurrection with Christ: and sec- 
ondly, the idea of a duty, viz., that of seek- 
ing those things which are above. In the 
writings of the apostles, the fact is alto- 
gether a larger matter than the duty; but 
the spirit of legality magnifies the duty 
and belittles the fact. This puts the 
wrong end foremost—the cart before the 
horse. The fact is the only ground of hope 
that the duty will be performed—the 
very basis and warrant of the apostle’s 
exhortation. If men are not risen with 
Christ, to exhort them to seek those things 
which are above, is as foolish as to exhort 
water to run up-hill. If they are risen 
with Christ, their affections run naturally 
toward the place where their life is; and 
the exhortation to seek the things that 
are above, instead of being a constraining 
law, gendering to bondage and self-accu- 
sation, is like a welcome breeze wafting 
them onward in the very direction of the 
current whichcarriesthem. The principal 
thing, therefore, to be attended to, looked 
for, and rejoiced in, is resurrection with 
Christ—the spiritual birth of the heart. 
The aftergrowth of this birth, in all those 
things which are proper subjects of exhor- 
tation, though of itself important, is com- 
paratively a small affair. Ina right esti- 
mate, the central fact is like the sun, and 
the subsequent duties are like the stars. 
By themselves the stars may shine beauti- 
fully, but when they are brought into 
comparison with the sun, they should be 
swallowed up in its glory. The spirit of 
legality makes duty, discipline, external 
improvement, &c., the sun, and reduces 
the birth of Christ in the heart, to a lit- 
tle twinkling star, which it does not whol- 
ly put out of sight, but would think and 
say but little about. The mischief of the 
matter lies not in bringing forward _posi- 
tive falsehood, but in giving false propor- 


The exhortations of the gospel, when dis- 














have been honored as the depositories of all| churches beyond their office. 


‘To them] rection of Christ, but into the exhortations 


of the apostles, goes to work on the old 
plan, of watching, criticising, and doubt- 
ing himself, and seeking the proof of his 
justification and the nourishment of his 
heart, in doing the duties of the resur- 
rection state. Making law of the gospel, 
is the very climax of legality. 

The resurrection of believers with 
Christ is first to be established as a fixed 
fact in their hearts before they turn their 
attention to the secondary department of 
the gospel—that relating to duties ; be- 
cause a person’s only hope of ever doing 
any duty—of ever being perfected in all 
good things, lies in his being able to say, 
boldly and truly, ‘Christ is in me, an 
everlasting Savior from all sin.’ 





Godly Ambition. 

Ambition in the world is a spring of 

great power; it makes the difference be- 
tween one man and another more than 
almost any thing else—ambition for ed- 
ucation, ambition for making money, 
ambition for office, and so on. Now I do 
not believe in ambition in -the ordinary 
sense of the word. We have found out 
that we cannot make one hair white or 
black—that the ambition to make our- 
selves great is all nonsense. Still, the 
question returns upon us, What is there 
in our faith that is a proper substifute for 
the ambition there is in the world? J 
think we can discover a true substitute. 
I am not ambitious myself; but my heart 
is learning to drink inthe ambition of God, 
so that it amounts to the same thing as 
tho’ it wasmyown. God’s ambition is in 
me, and he is a lion-hearted God, ambi- 
tious for the conquest of chaos and dark- 
ness, and for the sending forth of his 
glory. His ambition, which is true 
and pure, extends. towards those who 
serve him; it is an element that all can 
drink in. It is perfectly compatible with 
a meek and lowly spirit, which, though it 
cannot be ambitious independently, may 
yet drink in the ambition of another. 
True meekness and lowliness will persuade 
us to submit ourselves to God in that 
respect, and let his ambition have full 
scope in us. He is ambitious for us, as 
parents are ambitious for their children. 
Parents have a desire that their children 
should do well—be bright and active; 
and we can conceive of God’s feeling in 
regard to us as like that of a parent for 
his child. And it is really nothing but 
modesty on our part to surrender ourselves 
to his ambition, and coédperate with it, 
and cultivate a desire in ourselves to be 
all that he can make us. Let a person 
make a true discrimination there, between 
hisown ambition, and God’s ambition for 
him, and he will be in no danger of pride; 
and yet he will have all the large-hearted 
energy and determination that false am- 
bition gives to people in the world, and 
a great deal more. , 
This ambition is not an element that 
will set us striving one with another in 
rivalry, and attempts to outreach each 
other, but it will be a harmonic spirit. 
In reality, the whole ambition of God is 
for love. 








A conscious purpose nursed in the heart 
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has a wonderful power on the character. 
It is a power that some persons attain to 
in the world. A great many drift along 
without any purpose, but now and then 
you meet one that has a purpose in life. 
All believers, sooner or later, will have a 
purpose begotten in them—will receive it 
from God—will drink in his purpose, and 
become really great hearts in a true sense, 
and strong, determined characters. Per- 
sons need not be afraid to give themselves 
up to any purpose that seems desirable. 
The fulfilment of it is not at all depen- 
dent on their personal ability. If they 
drink in the purpose of God they may be 
sure of what they hope for, by his power, 
and not their own. They may form a 
purpose to do things, to attain a character, 
which, according to their present ability, 
they would have no hope of succeeding 
in. We should not let present ability be 
any limit whatever to our purpose; but 
xo over to the other party in the case, 
und make calculation on God’s power, 
and his ambition, and freely forma pur- 
pose and nourish it in our hearts, vastly 
greater than we are conscious of any 
ability to fulfill for the present. No mat- 
ter about our ability; we need not look 
at that at all. The same great enterprise 
is before every one of us; our purposes 
ought to be regarded as one—the purpose 
of Christ. 

Looking merely at the negative side— 
the part which consists in resistance to 
evil, and overcoming antagonists, and 
Christ’s purpose is to overthrow death.— 
‘The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death.’ And between us and the over- 
throw of death will be the overthrow of 
all other enemies. We can thus form our 
purpose now, and make up our mind that 
we are going to overcome death, without 
any sort of reference to our own ability: 
that is not to be taken into the account 
at all. If we have a heart to the work, 
ability will be furnished as we want it. 
That is the difference between true and 
false ambition. False ambition bases its 
calculations on its own ability; true am- 
bition on the ability of God.—Home-Talk. 

Intelligent Faith. 

“We are saved by Farr,” from sin, 
disease and all evil. The only hope ot 
salvation is in the power of God. But 
how is this power to be applied ?—what 
do we trust God for? The answer to 
these questions involves the distinction 
there is between true, effectual faith, and 
antinomian faith. If we trust God to de- 
liver us from any evil—from disease, for 





instance—in a blind and ignorant way, 
without reference to the cause of disease, 
we are subjects of antinomian faith. True 
faith is distinguished from antinomian 
faith by the simple fact that it fastens on 
an intelligent object. It trusts God for 
deliverance first from the causes of evil, 
and then from the effects. 

In undertaking to save us from any 
evil, God will act according to his concep- 
tion of it, and direct his operations prima- 
rily to the source of the mischief—‘lay 
the axe at the root of the tree.’ Being 
All-Wise, he cannot do otherwise ; and a 
true, intelligent faith meets him in his 
wisdom, and confides in him for deliver- 
ance from the causes of evil. 

Every form of disease, and every form 
of mischief that is connected with our 
various passions, is directly traceable to 


a person to desire that God would deliver 
him from the power and influence of false 
spirits, rather than from any specific ef- 
fects that these spirits have produced up- 
on him. For if the effects were removed, 
while the spirit remained untouched, the 
relief would not be permanent—the same 
effects would again be produced. If a 
person is sick, for instance, let him pray, 
not merely for present alleviation from 
distress, but for such a state of union with 
the spirit of health as will entirely displace 
the opposite spirit—Home-Talk. 
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Call for Improvement. 

If a newspaper should take up all its columns 
with matter relating to the dress that people 
wear, and the houses they live in, it would afford 
but meager fare for the general appetite. 

The mind and affections are interested ina 
thousand other things—in human experience of 
all kinds, in science, history, poetry, &c., anda 
paper that should confine itself to the subject of 
human habitations and dress would gratify but a 
very small part of the common taste. But ordi- 
nary newspapers are toa true model paper, what 
such an one as we have described would be to 
them. They are liable to the same criticism of 
not gratifying the whole man—of giving dispro- 
portionate attention to certain departments of in- 
terest, and neglecting others. 

Man is a spiritual being as well as intellectual 
and physical; and he is naturally interested in 
the knowledge of God and the concerns of the 
interior world. Tis relation to spirits and spirit- 
ual influences is a subject of great importance to 
him—he wants news from heaven as well as from 
the other side of the earth, The common appe- 
tite conforms itself doubtless to the fare it is bred 
on—but a model man, one with a perfect organi- 
zation, a nature developed in true proportions, 
would go away hungry if all the daily Newspa- 
pers in New York were spread on his table. 

H. 








The Debt of Thankfulness. 


Because all things work for good, we ought in 
all things to give thanks. This is a standing debt 
against us, always making its demands, whether we 
pay or not, and always accumulating, if we do not 
pay. If there is anything in the past that we 
have not discovered to be good, and settled for by 
giving thanks, then in respect to that we are in 
arrears, and, consciously or unconsciously, harbor 
hard and unsatisfactory feelings toward God.— 
Experience teaches us that we shall surely find 
the debt reasonable in every case. Many of our 
hardest trials we have found at last to have been 
our greatest blessings; and so we certainly shall 
find that every item of our experience, however 
dark it may yet be to us, has been good, and has 
deserved thanks. Our true economy and comfort 
is to ‘square up,’ and ‘ keep square.’ 

—When the stream of our thankfulness has fair- 
ly overflowed, and saturated all the past, it will 
then overtake the present, and make us happy as 
we float along with it. Nay, it will roll on beyond 
us into the future, and spread out on the right 
hand and on the left, till it becomes an ocean of 
eratitude for all things past, present, and to come. 





Letter from G. Cragin to E. H. Hamilton. 
Brooklyn, June 9, 1853, 

Dear Brorner H.—Your allusion to my new 
experience in superintending the construction of 
our coal-vault, induces me to give you some pass- 
ing observations connected with it. The under- 
taking was a small affair comparatively speaking. 
and yet it was sufficiently large to enable us to 
touch a good share of the trades connected with 
house-building—a business with which you have 
had a good deal to do. The ‘first requisite, of 
course, was a company of Irishmen, with their 
shovels and carts. The three or four we employ- 
ed were docile and clever, but the stultifying ef- 
fects of their religion was very visible in their 
mental stupidity. One of them, who seemed to 
be quite a zealous Papist, undertook to quote 
Pope, (not the Pope.) in order to prove that ‘a 
little learning was a dangerous thing,’—that is, he 
thought if one could not have a great deal of 
learning, as much for instance as a Catholic priest, 
he had better not have any. In paying off this 





a spirit; and an intelligent faith will lead 





philosopher, I had great difficulty in making him 
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little learning would actually be of service to those 
he worked for, if not to himself. 


arch. But some of our own men took hold, (as 


worked by turns, as they had a chance, either at 


laborers. ‘What! they exclaimed, on seeing us 
use the trowel, ‘are you all masons?’ ‘I never 
saw such people.’ We told them we were all free 
masons. We are free to try our hand at any trade 
you know ; and it is a freedom that I prize more 
and more. Mingling with these laborers in their 
work, we soon found it easy to confess Christ in 
their presence, and in a way that commanded 
their respect. They saw the practical working 
of our religious faith in Communism. 
that we were not ashamed to shovel dirt, or do 
the meanest work as freely as any of them. We 
did not preach to them, as mere moralists do, in 
undertaking to reform the lower classes, but we 
were happy and joyful ourselves, doing the work 
before us in the spirit of an ordinance, and our 
spirits evidently infected them, making them 
gentle and good-natured. 

Having a little business to do with a great ma- 
ny different men, it afforded me a fair opportuni- 
ty to take notice of the workings of the present 
organization or disorganization of the trades, so 
far as their relations to each other are concerned. 
For instance, [ found there was no sympathy be- 
tween a mason and a dirt-shoveller. While build- 
ing the vault, a brick mason came along, and offer- 
ed his services. I told him T would hire him if 
he would shovel for a while, as there was no chance 
to lay brick under several hours ; but to my sur- 
prise I found I had innocently offended him, for he 
considered it beneath him to toucha shovel. This 
little circumstance is a good illustration of the 
state of feelings among the various trades. 


They saw 


There is no ‘breaking joints” to draw a figure 
from my subject, between the diggers and masons, 
the masons and carpenters, and so on, up to the 
architects and contractors. 

To conclude: my experience, as you may sup- 
pose, has given me a new appreciation of the com- 
munity-spirit. G. C. 





The News. 


..--A Railroad Congress was in session yes- 
terday (Friday) at Buffalo, discussing matters 
relating to the general interests of the railroads in 
this State, in connection with those East and 
West. All the principal lines in this State, Ohio, 
and Michigan, and the line between Boston and 
Albany, were represented. The object of the 
Convention, is to secure a good understanding 
among these different lines; and it is thought 
that its action will have an important bearing 
on the rates of fare on all of them. 

...-An attempt is being made to consolidate 
the Railroads from Ogdensburg on the St. Law- 
rence, in the Northern part of this State, through 
Vermont and Massachusetts, direct to Boston, in- 
to one line; and it is to be hoped that the move- 
ment will be successful, as the consolidation of 
the Central line in this State has been very much 
to the benefit of the travelling public. 

...-The Earl of Ellesmere, British Commis- 
sioner to the World’s Fair in New York—arrived 
with his family, and suite, yesterday noon, on 
board H. B. M. fifty-gun frigate, Leander. As 
the frigate came up the Bay, its Band played “ Hail 
Columbia,” “ Yankee Doodle,” and other national 
airs in fine style, and fired a salute of 21 guns, 
which was returned from Castle William, Govern- 
or’s Island. The remainder of the Roya! Commis- 
sion are expected to arrive shortly, in the govern- 
ment vessel, which is now on its way with goods 
for the Exhibition. It is stated in this morning’s 
Tribune, that the Earl and suite will visit Niagara 
Falls, and make a tour through Canada, before the 
Exhibition opens. It was their intention before 
leaving England, to make this tour after the open- 
ing of the Exhibition ; but its postponement gives 
them a favorable opportunity to do so before the 
weather becomes so warm as to render travel un- 
pleasant. The Earl goes with scientific friend 
to examine the great public works and improve- 
ments that are going on in this country, and “will 
no doubt appreciate the various evidences of Re- 
publican progress which he will witness, as he has 
always been much interested in popular move- 
ments at home, and has identified himself with 
reform, by the prominent part which he has taken 





in all movements tending toward the popular in- 


understand the figuring up of the time he had|terests.” The London Daily Nei 


community men know how ) and built most of the | 
foundation to it. For two or three days, our men | Compare notes of the great industrial progress 
| which the two branches of the family have made, 





os, speaking of 


worked, and told him plainly I thought a very |the Commission, says, “The Earl’s ancestors 
| would probably have felt themselves discredited 
| by appearing in America in any other characters 


We employed a professional mason to build the | than those of Diplomatists, or warriors, or Syha- 


rites. But the present nobleman visits the des- 
cendants of the great Anglo-Saxon race merely to 


shoveling, or laying wall, and with such readiness | and to celebrate their triumphs.” 
and handiness that it quite astonished the hired | 


..Father Gavazzi, the Italian reform priest, 
who, as our readers are aware, has been lecturing 
with great eclat in New York and Baltimore the 
past winter, was mobbed by the Catholics, on 
Tuesday evening last, at Quebec, while delivering 
the second of his course of lectures on Popery.— 
The mob attacked him while in the pulpit, where- 
upon the reverend Padre defended himself most 
lustily, knocking down several of the assailants 
with a chair, and afterwards with a part of the 
pulpit, which he tore up for the purpose. After 
defending himself in this way about half an hour; 
he was caught by the legs, and pitched out of the 
pulpit on to the audience below, when a general 
melee ensued ; but he was finally rescued by his 
friends, with the aid of the military, who had 
been called out to repress the mob, without being 
seriously injured, and immediately left for Mont- 
real. His secretary was badly bruised. At his 
first lecture in Montreal on Thursday evening, he 
was again mobbed. The mob attacked and over- 
powered the police on the outside, and. broke into 
the church, where they were met by another body 
of police, and repulsed with the loss of two or 
three killed or severely wounded—several guns 
and pistols having been fired on both sides. By 
this time the military were on the ground, and 
quiet seemed restored ; but about the close of the 
lecture, further disturbance occurring in the 
streets, the soldiers fired into the mob, and killed 
several more. The latest dispatch states that 
there were seven persons killed in the affair six 
mortally wounded, and ten more otherwise injured. 
Great excitement prevailed, and another disturb- 
ance was expected on Friday evening. 

. -According to the latest news from Mexico, 
over fifty newspapers had been suppressed, since 
the recent decree establishing a censorship of the 
press. We copy from a telegraphic despatch in 
the dailies. “The army had been reorganized and 
divided into two classes—active and permanent.— 
The National Guards to be incorporated into an 
Active Militia. The whole army to consist of 
91,000 men, including the active force of 65,000, 
the permanent force being 26,000. The army to 
be recruited by volunteers, enlistment, or drawing 
ots.” 

...+ The recent landing of a cargo of 1,100 ne- 
groes in Cuba, from a slaver in open day, and the 
participation of the Spanish authorities in the af- 
fair, in flagrant and shameless violation of the ex- 
isting treaties between Spain and the great pow- 
ers, has occasioned much discussion in England, 
and indignation at the faithiessness of Spain to 
her engagements ; and we should judge has pro- 
duced quite a change in the feelings of the nation 
in respect to the probable annexation of Cuba to 
this country. The London Times, the goyern- 
ment organ, has an editorial on the subject of 
Cuba and Slavery, in which it is argued that the 
English people would prefer to haye Cuba an- 
nexed to the United States, rather than have it 
remain a dependence of Spain, and the Slave-trade 
continue as at present; for, “ should Cuba become 
one of the United States, it will donbtless retain 
its Slave Institutions, but the honor of the whole 
Union will be pledged to prevent a further impor- 
tation. Humanity will gain at least that by the 
change. We may think the act of annexation 
unwarranted and rapacious, but we shall never- 
theless regard it as one of those transitions of 
territory to civilized from semi-civilized Powers, 
which are so frequent as to seem the natural and 
inevitable order of things.” And it would seem 
to be no inconsiderable inducement, in the eye of 
the Times, for them to favor this result, that 
they “would thereby save the expense of two 
costly armaments—the one employed to prevent 
the importation of negroes into Cuba, the other 
to save that island from an American invasion.” 


.... Ths foreign papers brought by the last 
Steamer from Europe, are largely taken up with 
the discussion of the present aspect of affairs in 
Turkey. It seems that Prince Mentchicoff, the 
Russian Minister, had sent his ultimatum to the 
Porte, demanding his decision within eight days, 
and threatening to withdraw altogether, if his 
propositions were not accepted. It is understood 
that the substance of the ultimatum proposed, was, 
that the Greek Church, numbering, it is estimated. 
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from eight to ten millions, should be under the 
protectorate of Russia; which would make Tur- 
key virtually a dependence of Russia. To this 
the Porte would not accede, being sustained by 
the French and English Embassadors. It is re- 
ported that owing to this refusal, the Prince, ac- 
-ording to his promise, had broken off diplomatic 
relations with Turkey ; and some accounts state 
that he had left Constantinople, while others con- 
tradict it. The British Ministry, in answer to in- 
quiries from members of Parliament, expressed 
the belief that Russia would retract her demands, 
and settle the difficulty by negotiation ; but in any 
case the Government could not allow Russia to 
assume a protectorate over the Greek Church 
Hints to Writers.---No. 4. 

Writers should deal principally with facts. 
Facts, rather than speculations, form the true ba- 
sis of literature. The way to cultivate the habit 
of exact thought and effective expression, is, to 
learn to understand and appreciate the diflerence 
between facts, and inferences or philosophy about 
facts. The two evidently constitute a dualty—of 
which fact is the superior, and inference is the in- 
ferior. An inference or theory is valuable just in 
proportion as it is he the embodiment 
of a fact. | ow to be valuable. so soon 
facts, and set up 
Whoever will faith- 
mot bother himself much 
theories ; @ take care of themselves. 

If a fact is a vital, powerful, significant one, it 
will compel.all sound inferences to follow it. 

To illustrate this point: We have proved by 
abundant experience, that good works need not be 
forced out of people by a legal process: if there 
is in them a basis of godly life and faith, morality 
and good works (the expression of that life and 
faith) will result as a matter of course. So, ev- 
ery living fact has a natural tendency to clothe it- 
self in true expression. 

The old Gospel style of utterance was one that 
clung closely to facts: the apostles did not perorate 
about what might have been, or perhaps will be. 
This style does not allow of speculation enough to 
suit the Gentile propensity for philosophy and sci- 
ence; but it is characterized by “sound speech 
that cannot be condemned ;” and all other speech 
and styles will sooner or later be put aside as 














worthless. w. 





Philosophy in its Results. 

Dr. Bushnell, on the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of his settlement over the North 
Church at Hartford. gave a‘Commemorative Dis- 
course, in which he made the following compari- 
son between his state when he entered the min- 
istry, and his present views and feelings. His 
experience is interesting in two aspects; 1, asa 
case of steady spiritual advance, in contrast with 
the stationary influences of his profession ; ands 
2, as showing that reason and philosophy, in their 
highest results, abandon their subjects to faith. 


When I look back now on the place and the oc- 
cupant, I am scarcely able to recognize either one 
or the other, so great is the change accomplished 
in both. [ had many and great difficulties on my 
hands, in respect to the gospel truths, which are 
now gone. In the list of my qualifications at 
that time for a preacher of Christ, I discover no- 
thing which moves my respect but the very small 
mustard seed of Christian experience I scem to 
have had, together with a certain honesty of de- 
termination to find, if possible, the truth; to vio- 
late the integrity of my understanding by no for- 
ced assent to received dogmas, to be warped by 
nofear of man, hurried by no impatience; never 
to go in advance of my convictions, and, if possi- 
ble. never to fall behind them. In these two con- 
ditions I see indeed possibilities of good, but how 
slender a furniture for the work actually on hand. 

I was coming into religion on the side of reason 
or philosophy, and, of course, had small concep- 
tion of it as a faith and a supernatural gift to the 
race. Now it is a faith luminous, glorious, vital 
and clear, and of course is as little of a philoso- 
phy. I confess with some mortification, so deep 
was T in the beggarly elements of the school, that 
I did not really expect to remain in the ministry 
long. I thought if I could sometime be called to 
a professorship of moral philosophy, it would be 
amore satfsfactory and higher field of exertion. 
Now all other employments, even the highest and 
most honorable, appear to me petty and dry com- 
pared with the ministry of Jesus Christ; and it 
seems an offense to be repented of, that 1 should 
ever have allowed anything else to come into com- 
parison with this. * * * * ¥ 

I wish it were possible also to speak of the way 
in which I have been led out of the difficulties and 
reserved questions which encompassed my early 
ministry. 
opened to me now as a new heaven of truth, a 
supernatural heaven, wide as the firmament, pos- 


sible only to faith ; to that luminous, clear, and| now seen thre ywing off the Bible to a great 
extent, and launching forth on their own 


glorious. This one thing I have found, that it is 
not in man to think out a gospel, or to make a 


and reflection, and setting things going 
I will only say that Christianity is}in a right direction. 


ter. He can have the great mystery of godliness 
only as it is mirrored in his heart by an inward 
revelation of Christ. Do the will and you shall 
know the doctrine—this is the truth I have 
proved by my twenty years of experience. 





Talk on Several Topics. 
FRAGMENTARY Writrnc.—It has some- 
times been noticed that our views take 
rather a fragmentary form, and come out 
in short, detached articles, rather than in 
the formal grandeur of an organized sys- 
tem. If a man propose to present the 
whole truth, he ought indeed to write a 
system—a pretty large and long one, too, 
in order to make thorough work of it. 
But if he believe that the truth is a great 
reality at the center of the universe—a 
reality that cannot be written, but must 
be seen by every one for himself, then all 
he can do is to try to make holes here and 
there, through which folks may peep. 
He will not attempt to organize the truth 
himself; but will be content to make eye- 
holes through into the interior, where men 
may look and see it already organized in 
God. A very small aperture, if carried 
clear through, will sometimes give a good 
view of the great panorama, 

TrutH AND Expression.—The best 
part of truth is unspeakable—entirely so, 
I can see or feel at a flash, instantaneously, 
a sum of truth that is perfectly intelligi- 
ble to me, and yet that could not be ex- 
pressed in words, And if these spirit- 
openings could be translated into words, 
all books would not contain them. We 
want then a deeper language; and as we 
launch out beyond the range of mere 
intellect into the domain of heart and 
feeling, and get free to see things by intu- 
ition, without requiring them to be put 
in logical shape, in words—we shall find 
that there zs language—language of the 
heart and spirit, that will condense vol- 
umes into one instantaneous glance. That 
is the real meaning of poetry, as far as it 
has any meaning. It is an attempted ap- 
proach to this language of the heart. 
The ambition of words, and laboring 
for expression, which are characteristic of 
some poets, (see for example Alexander 
Smith’s late volume of Poems,) appears to 
me despicable incontinence, such as would 
spoil the real poetry of life. It is not to 
be believed that the poets that make 
books, have therefore the most real poe- 
On the other hand, the 
amount of poetry in persons, is probably 


try in them. 


in many cases, inversely as their amount 
of talk. 
love, the less generally they have to 


The deeper persons are in 


say; and so God may see more poetry in 
those who can neither write nor talk, 
than in those who fill books. 

THe Bese iN A NEW ReLation.—There 
are many signs of an inversion of the pro- 
cess by which the Bible has hitherto pre- 
railed in the world— an inversion that is 
necessary to complete its influence.— 
Hitherto, the Bible has been held up as 
sacred, and as it were forced down upon 
church and state. Men have felt them- 
selves bound to believe it. 


tory of the past, has answered good pur- 





state of light by phosphorescence at his own cen-| speculations, 


the people by teachers and authorities of| fact that man has apparently fallen below 


This part of| velopment, argues nothing against his fi- 
the process, which mainly covers the his-| nal destiny. 
rent outward defeat are really the pledge 
poses in disciplining the world to thought | ot God’s intention that he shall rise infi- 
nitely above the mere growth and beauty 
of brutes and vegetables. 
But, an advanced part of the world are | that man should have a sense of his own 
worth, and of the source of it, and should 
be in a measure partaker with him in the 


ling, seem to be the order of the day ; 
and yet you will find there is, rising out 
of all this free-thinking, a returning ten- 
dency towards the Bible. The liberation 
of the mind instead of weakening this 
book, increases its power and in the end, 
multiplies its proof. So that the world 
will at last receive the Bible, not from 
authority, but from intelligent discovery 
of the truth of it. That is the only way 
in which it will be of any use; it is the 
only way that God wants to have it fi- 
nally, received, Parents make their chil- 
dren read the Bible mechanically ; but 
that is not the end; and the Lord will 
never be contented until his children get 
free from law in the matter, and take up 
the Bible as intelligent beings, because 
they find truth in it. And this infidel 


world is just suited for that purpose, to 
train the world to freedom, that it may 
turn round and take hold of the Bible in 
anew way. 

That first kind of loyalty to the Bible, 
which comes from authority and teach- 
ing, is not secure, but is always liable to 
rebellions, heresies, and insurrections. But 
when people return from their circuit ot 
free-thinking, and place confidence in the 
Bible as free, intelligent beings, their loy- 
alty to it will be secure. The first kind 
of loyalty takes the form of sectarianism. 
The last, will be simple love of the Truth. 
SUBTLETY OF THE Sprrit.—‘ Thanks 
be unto God, which always causeth us to 
triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest 
the savor of his knowledge by us in every 
place. For we are unto God a sweet sa- 
vor in Christ, in them that are saved, 
and in them that perish: to the one we 
are the savor of death unto death, and to 
the other the savor of life unto life.”— 
Such was, and is, the nature of Christ’s 
influence. He did not operate by logic, 
so much as by a godly kind of magie.— 
Though he abounded in truth and instruc- 
tion, yet these after all were but swhor- 
dinate to the secret and subtle influences 
which flowed directly from his spirit, and 
He put 
down the devil’s witchcraft by a stronger 
magnetism from God. Thus his Spirit is 
a savor of life unto life, and death unto 
death. Wherever it comes it finds life 
mixed up with death, and it is so subtle 
refined, and discriminating, that it will 
permeate the mass, and revive and 
quicken the living part, and dissolve and 
disperse the dead. The sunshine will 
dissolve a dead body, at the same time 
that it makes every living thing to grow. 


constituted his main operation. 


THE FINAL Man.—A tree will grow 
without any theory, if it has rain and 
sunshine upon it. It grows very correctly, 
and regularly, and even beautifully and 
fruitfully, without any theory at all.— 
Well, our life, certainly, is as intrinsically 
valuable as that of the trees, and there 
roust be as much constitutional propensity 
to beautiful growth inusasin them. The 


this standard of perfection in his past de- 


His humiliation and appa- 


God intended 


spirit that is having such scope in the’ 


in the work; and the very product- 
iveness that God aims at for man requires 
that he should be first humbled and re- 
duced to a sense of entire poverty in him- 
self. Being capable of so much as he is, 
man is liable in the first stages of experi- 
ence to pride, and that must be worked 
out of him at any cost. The experience 
of past ages, in which man has not done 
well, hasshown him apparently inferior in 
harmonious production to the lower crea- 
tion; but it has been with a view to final- 
ly perfect him, so that he will fulfill his 
part as surely and systematically as any 
other member ot creation, and at the same 
time will have conscious pleasure in it— 
will have free will in the matter, and will 
know God. 

Looking merely at human society as 
it is, and the honey bees in yonder hive, 
make me ashamed of mankind. They 
work together harmoniously; while it is 
a very doubtful question yet with the 
wiscst of mankind, whether two families 
can live together in peace. “This also [of 
the bees} cometh forth from God’ It 
is the beauty of the Lord, that is seen in 
their systematic work; and it is a promise 
of what is certainly for us, when we 
have suffered enough to make us humble, 
and receptive, so that the Lord can have 
command of us, and fulfill his fancy in us. 
Our work and results will be as much be- 
yond our theories, and all possibility of 
our fore-calculating, as the bees’ work is 
beyond theirs. There is no likelihood 
that the bees think any great way ahead 
in their work. We cannot suppose that 
they lay out a plan of their comb to work 
by, or that they form the different tiers 
by rule. They go off and get their wax, 
and returning, stick it on to whatever un- 
finished place first comes to hand, They 
go into the cell that is begun, and turn 
round in it to shape it; and that is all the 
calculation there is in them. But the 
Lord calculates to make systematic work 
there. They have a little more thought 
than the trees have. Now every leaf of 
a tree works out its own destiny system- 
atically, without any thought at all. The 
bees have a little, and it is intended that 
man should have a great deal more; but 
after all it was not imtended that man 
should work out his own destiny by think- 
ing. His thinking is only a good thing 
to wait on this God-given growth of ac- 
tion. His thinking is to make him more 
thoroughly conscious of the beauty of the 
Lord than these other things can be, and 
to enable him to make a return in grati- 
tude; but the real work is just as much 
from God in us, as it is in the bees, or in 


the trees, 
Wallingford. June 6, 1853. 





Paul and the Corinthians. 
Whoever would get a view of two pha- 
ses of Paul’s character, should read in 
connection, his first and second epistles 
to the Corinthians. There is a portion 
of theoretical instruction, here and there, 
in both, which might be termed abstract, 
but in the main the address is local and 
definite in its aim, and personal in its 
application. The first epistle is a eriti- 
cism. This is the best direct definition 
that can be given to it. And what an 
example of the way of giving criticism ! 
It is a perpetual way-mark in this respect, 
for all generations, and it cannot be bet- 
tered. Paul is careful and wise in com- 











Infidelity and free think-| pleasure of the results, as being partaker 


ing to the point, but he does not spare 
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when he reaches it. He loved the Corin-|js becoming to us, healthy sport or re- 
thians—his heart yearned over them— |creation. 

but where rebuke was necessary, he did not | 
‘daub with untempered mortar.’ ‘What|in the world accounted natural—some- 
will ye ? shall { come unto you with @|thing that all must submit to sooner or 
rod, or in‘love, and in the spirit of meek-|Jater, yet we cannot believe this to be 
ness?’ And it might be said that he true, They were not among the things 
came to them with all three of these. | that God made, and pronounced ‘very 
He certainly used the rod faithfully—he | good.” They are to be classed among 
dealt blows that must have cut to the|the things that the devil brought in 
quick, in exposing the loose spirit that) through the fall; as it is written: ‘ Sin 
was upon them to the fire of judgment—| entered into the world, and death by 
but every blow was administered with tke| sin: so death passed upon all men, ’&c, 
most compassionate and truthful regard| We, therefore, deprive them of their 
for their improvement. The leaven of respectability, and place them where they 
fornication was at work among them, but| pelong, among the things that are ‘ very 
they were insensible to it, were puffed up| ad.’ Common sense too, will pronounce 
and did not mourn, and the whole burden | death, and disease, a very unnatural state 
of expurgating the evil fell upon Paul. His|of things, It is natural to eat, drink, 
heart groaned with ‘care,’ and ‘vehement! and sleep, but not to pine away and die, 
desire,’ and ‘indignation’ in their behalf,| As sure as the Bible is true, and God is 
and it required the wisdom and strength | almighty, so sure it is, that this unnat- 
of a divine mission to relieve himself by | ural state of things will pass away. As 
arousing the same things in them. But/we are members of Christ, his life is in 
he did it. They repented. The second] ys, and the power that raised him from 
epistle tells the story. the dead is in us. That resurrection- 

And here appears the contrast—the| power is gathering strength every day, 
other side of Paul’s character. Who |and is working mightily in them that 
can read attentively the first two, and/pbelieve. It is past all doubt that that 
the seventh chapters, without a congrat-| little leaven which first began to work in 
ulating sympathy with him in his suc-| Christ, will communize his whole body, 
cess? The depth of his love comes out!the church. Then we shall get back to 
here, as it could not in the first epistle,|the natural state, and not until then. 
where the element of sternness was 80| ‘The following passage forcibly express- 
indispensible. Indeed you cannot well) 9, our ideas of a natural state of things, 
appreciate the spirit, the intent, and nq beautifully contrasts with the present 
deep meaning of Paul, in the first) ypnatural state of the world; ‘I heard 
epistle, without connecting it with}, great voice out of heaven, saying, Be- 
the second. He keeps nothing back,| hold the tabernacle of God is with men, 
but with the simplicity of a child, un-! and he will dwell with them, and be their 
covers his whole heart. ‘Wherefore,!Goq. And God shall wipe away all tears 
though I wrote unto you, I did it not! fom their eyes; and there shall be no 
for his cause that had done the wrong;| more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
but that our care for you in the sight of| neither shall there be any more pain: for 
—- oe A oon ee og bs €X-| the former things [the unnatural state of 

ains himself, congratulates and com-|sps1 007 are me a 
so them, and then testifies, ‘I rejoice Pe EE: = M cava. 
therefore, that I have confidence in you 
in all things.’ 

The relation of a Father, with unswerv- anes Perseverance and easing 
ing faithfulness and imperishable tender-| ,,1¢,ters, are tune true, with, the go 
ness, was the relation which Paul stood _— Let ay sp tay - a trial, - week in 
in toward the churches; and it is conspic- -imapayr ce ee ee Teen 
uously exhibited in these two epistles.— 
There is edification in reading the two 


epistles under this comprehensive view. 
H. W. B. 





Oneida, June, 1853. 





It appeared from the evidence of the plaintiffs, 
Messrs. Rich & Co., of New York, that in the 
year 1830, a man named Fitzgerald, was engaged 
in making plaster images, and was in the habit of 
washing his hands in an iron par, after finishing 
work, 

The Natural andthe Unnatural State. One day he thought he would warm the water, 
and placed the pan on the fire; but he found to 

We find that we who have left the| his surprise that no great change took place in its 

ro | temperature, therefore he applied the bellows to 

unnatural school of the old world, have his fire, but still failed to boil or even warm the 
to unlearn, as well as learn in the school} water. He then examined the pan, and found 
ee ishness m: that a sediment of plaster of Paris, the accummu- 

of Christ. Custom and se Ifishness make lation of numerous washings, had adhered to the 
many things appear natural, which in| bottom of the pan, and was thus preventing the 
: heat of the fire from communicating to the water. 
reality , . unnatural. c He again placed it on the fire, and put fresh coal 

As a guide to what is natural and on; then used the bellows so freely that he melt- 

: ink w afelv take |¢4 the legs off the iron pan, but still failed to 
what is not, I think we may : safely t warm the water. The thought immediately 
the ground, that whatever will not come| struck him that if a suitable thickness of plaster 

s weak at could be secured to the walls, ceilings, and floors 

= to, or compare with the natural state of rooms, a house might be made fire-proof.— 
of things before the fall, when God pro- | From houses his thoughts wandered to banks and 
¢ » 3.1 bank.vaults, then to iron safes, and depositories of 

S ; 2 ; 

nounced all he had made ba good, 18 | various kinds—finally they "settled upon iron 
unnatural, let its claims to antiquity and | safes of the old school; made of wood steeped in 
, potassium, and with an inner and outer covering 

sore be what they may. of iron. He thought that if the iron box was 

This view of the truth leads us to the | made first, then fill the space between the inner 
following conclusions: Ist, That it is un- and outer lining, with a mixture of plaster of Paris, 

. ? 


a A that anything placed therein must be safe from 
natural to work for a living. 2d, That | fire, judging from the trouble he had had with 
disease and death are unnatural. 


his iron pan. He now commenced a series of ex- 
; ea periments, of such a satisfactory character, that he 

1. It is unnatural to work for a living; | repaired forthwith to Washington with a model 
+s of a safe, and an application for a patent. This 

but it is perfectly natural to work for was refused, owing to some opposition, as it after- 
God, and those whom we _ love.—| wards appeared, from a manufacturer of safes, 
When Adam took care of the garden of patentoflice. Fitzgerald, however, persevered un- 
we presume he had not the|tilthe year 1836; then finding his personal appli- 
slightest idea that he was working for abandoned his invention for a time, until he met 
a living: his work was to him as ours] with one Enos Wilder, who, being an ingenious 





who was intimate with one of the officials in the 
Eden, 
cations and his correspondence of no avail, he 





2. Though disease and death are, | 


|mechanic, took up the idea, struck a bargain with 
Fitzgerald, purchased the invention, and repaired 
to Washington. There he found the same diffi- 
culties which met his predecessor ; a determined 
| opposition seemed to be set against him, his ar- 
| ticle was not patentable. 

| After several years, and the loss of all his mon- 
jey, he got into difficulties,and assigned his interest 
in the patent to his brother, who had advanced 
him money from time to time in the hope that it 
would ultimately pass through the Patent Office. 
The death of Enos Wilder shortly after took place, 
and the invention was laid by for a time; but the 
fire of 1835 in New York, had proved that the 
old fashioned safe was perfectly worthless, and a 
fresh application for a patent, with offers of tes- 
ting its efficacy before the public, caused a little 
more attention to be paid by the Commissioner 
of Patents, and finally, on the lst of June, 1843, 
a Patent was granted—being twelve years after 
the discovery. 

During the period between the great fire of 
1835, and the granting of the patent, a citizen of 
New York, named Crandall Rich, associated with 
himself two others named Roff and Stearns, and 
commenced the manufacture of these safes, ma- 
king an arrangement with Wilder, that if he ob- 
tained the patent, they were to pay him for the 
use of it, which was afterwards done. These 
parties, Rich & Co., soon discovered that the 
composition as invented by Fitzgerald, damped 
the books and papers ; therefore an improvement 

yas made, and patented by Rich & Co., without 
any difficulty, the result of which has been, that 
in the great fire of New York, in 1845, ten years 
after the first great fire, property to the amount 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars was_preser- 
ved in these safes; while safes of every other 
description were totally destroyed. 

It was stated in court, that in a period of twelve 
to fifteen years, no failure has ever taken place; 
and they are in such general use, that scarcely a 
fire happens without one of these safes being 
tested.— Westchester Gazette. 





The Chinese in America. 


Smyrna is said to be remarkable, as presenting 
to the eye at once every nationality of the world, 
almost. We begin to think New York not far be- 
hind it in this respect. It would not be difficult 
for one going through our streets to meet within a 
short distance of his starting point the representa- 
tive of every nation of Europe. Indeed he could 
hardly do otherwise. Not unfrequently, too, have 
we beheld the Armenian and the Persian in our 
streets, and a stray specimen of the Celestial Em- 
pire has occasionally been seen among us. But 
the subject of the brother of the Sun and Moon 
are now no longer curiosities. No longer are our 
ideas of them gained chiefly from the covers of tea 
chests and the study of our breakfast plates, Cal- 
ifornia and our clippers have opened the gates of 
the Orient, and the natives of Canton are no long- 
er strangers in New-York. Till lately our dealers 
in tea were obliged to content themselves with a 
wooden Chinaman before their shops, as the to- 
bacconists did with Indians cut out of inch boards 
and duly bedaubed with chrome and vermillion. 
Now, however, an advance is made. As the fa- 
mous Day & Martin, could say, “We keeps a 
poet,” so our retail dealers in two shilling bohea 
can say, ‘We keep a Chinaman,’ as such may daily 
be seen dispensing a more fragrant weed than 
that of Virginia. We should fear, if the Chinese 
were supposed to have any better consciences 
than our cotton and fugitive-slave law folk, that 
they might shrug their shoulders and shake their 
queues some, at the villainous compounds which 
they will be called to vend under the name of dea. 
But there is a good deal of Yankee pliability 
about John Chinaman. He seems to adapt him- 
self to circumstances with great facility. He is 
cook and cabin boy on board our clippers, and he 
sells segars and matches at the markets and fer- 
ries. So we may fairly reckon the Celestial Em- 
pire as a new new mine from which will year by 
year be freighted new contributions to our con- 
glomerate national character.— Independent. 








Paragraphs from Carlyle. 


—Conviction, were it never so excellent, is 
worthless till it convert itself into Conduct. Nay, 
properly, Conviction is not possible till then; in- 
asmuch as all speculation is by nature endless, 
formless, a vortex amid vortices: only by a felt 
indubitable certainty of Experience, does it find 
any center to revolve round, and so fashion itself 
into a system. Most true is it, as a wise man 
teaches us, that ‘Doubt of any sort cannot be re- 
moved except by Action.” On which ground, too, 
Jet him who gropes painfully in darkness or uncer- 
tain light, and prays vehemently that the dawn 
may ripen into day, lay this other precept well to 
heart, which to me was of invaluable service: ‘Do 
the Duty which lies nearest thee, which thou 
knowest to be thy Duty! Thy second duty will 
already have become clearer. 

—Innumerable are the illusions and legerdemain 
tricks of Custom: but of all these perhaps the 
cleverest is her knack of persuading us that the 
Miraculous, by simple representation, ceases to 
be Miraculous. True, it is by this means we live: 
for man must work as well as wonder: and here- 
in is custom so far a kind nurse, guiding him to 
his true benefit. But she is a fond, foolish nurse, 
or rather we are false foolish nurselings, when, 
in our resting and reflecting hours we prolong the 
same deception. AmIto view the Stupendous 


with stupid indifference, because I have seen it 
twice, or two hundred, or two million times? 
There is no reason in Nature or in Art why I 
should: unless, indeed, I ama mere Work-Ma- 





chine, for whom the Divine gifts of thought were 





no other than the terrestrial gift of Steam is to 
the Steam-engine: a power whereby Cotton 
might be spun, and money and money’s worth 
realized. . 

— But is it not the deepest Law of Nature that 
she be constant?’ cries an illuminated class: ‘jg 
not the Machine of the Universe fixed to move by 
unalterable rules?’ Probable enough, good friends - 
nay, I too must believe that the God whom ap- 
cient, inspired men, assert to be ‘without variable- 
ness or shadow of turning,’ does indeed neyer 
change ; that Nature, that the Universe, which no 
one whom it so pleases can be prevented from 
calling a Machine, does move by the most unalter- 
able rules. And now of you tool make the old ip- 
quiry : What those same unalterable rules, form- 
ing the complete Statute-Book of Nature, may 
possibly be ? 

“They stand written in our Works of Science, 
say you; in the accumulated records of man’s Ex- 
perience ?—-Was man with his experience present 
at the Creation, then, to see how it all went on? 
Have any deepest scientific individuals yet dived 
down to the foundations of the Universe, and 
gauged everything there? Did the Maker take 
them into His Counsel ; that they read His ground- 
plan of the incomprehensible All; and can say, 
This stands marked therein ; and no more than 
this? Alas, notin anywise! These scientific 
individuals have been nowhere but where we also 
are; have seen some handbreadths deeper than 
we see into the Deep that is infinite, out bot- 
tom as without shore.” —) : 

—System of nature! To the wisest man, wide 
as is his vision, Natare remains of quite infinite 
depth, of quite infinite e ; and all Experi- 
ence thereof limits itself to some few computed 
centuries, and measured square miles. The course 
of Nature’s phases, on this our little fraction of 
a Planet, are partially known tous: but who knows 
what deeper courses these depend on; what infi- 
nitely large Cycle (of causes) our little Epicycle 
revolyes on? ‘To the Minnow every cranny and 
pebble, and quality and accident, of its little native 
Creek may have become familiar: but does the 
Minnow understand the Ocean Tides and periodi- 
cal Currents, the Trade winds, and Monsoons, and 
Moon’s Eclipses; by all of which the condition 
of its little Creek is regulated, and may, from 
time to time (vnmiraculously enough), be quite 
overset and reversed? Such a minnow is man; 
his Creek this Planet Earth; his Ocean the im 
measurable All: his Monsoons and periodic Cur- 
rents the mysterious course of Providence through 
Eons of AZons. 

—We speak of the Volume of Nature: and 
truly a Volume it is—whose Author and writer 
is God. To read it! Dost thou, does man, so 
much as well know the Alphabet thereof? With 
its Words, Sentences, and grand descriptive Pages, 
poetical and philosophical, spread out through 
Solar Systems, and Thousands of Years, we shall 
not try thee. It is a Volume written in celestial 
hieroglyphs, in the true Sacred-writing ; of which 
even Prophets are happy that they can read here 
a line and there a line. 








Srvpiiciry.—“How admirable.” says Racine, 
“is the simplicity of the Evangelists! They never 
speak injuriously of the enemies of Jesus Christ, 
of his judges, nor of his executioners. They re- 
port the facts without a single reflection. They 
comment neither on their Master’s mildness when 
he was smitten, nor on his constancy in the hour 
of his ignominious death, which they thus de- 
scribe ‘And they crucified Jesus.’ ”—Exchange. 





—To-morrow will take care of itself; it will 
bring at its coming what it cannot bring before, 
its appropriate grace and light.— Fenelon. 





— True fortitude of understanding consists 
in not suflering what we know, to be disturbed 
by what we do not know.—Paley. 





Roya Eriquette.—The Tribune credits to one 
of the Madrid Journals, the following translation 
of a letter written by the Queen of England to the 
King of Spain, to announce the birth of a prince ; 


“My dear Brother.—God haying deigned, in his 
infinite goodness, to give mea prince, who was 
born on the 7th of the present month, at 10 min- 
utes past 1 in the afternoon, at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, 1 cannot allow such a happy event, which has 
filled me and the Prince, my husband, with joy, 
to pass without announcing it to your Majesty. 
Persuaded that your Majesty will receive this 
news with the interest which I take in all that 
concerns your happiness, 1 seize with pleasure 
this occasion of oflering to your Majesty the as- 
surance of my invariable esteem, and of the cor- 
dial affection with which 1 am, my dear brother, 
your Majesty’s atiectionate sister, 
Victoria R. 
Buckingham Palace, 30th April. 





Co Correspondents. 

B. J. B.—We have forwarded your letter to Mr. N. who is in 
the country. I'lease send us acopy of your pamphlet when 
printed. 

M. 7'.—Your favorable experience gives us much pleasure, 
and the request for criticism will be observed, as faithfulness 
shall dictate. Your generous remittance was like a gift from 
the clouds. 

S. B.—The circumstances you mention are rather too person 
al and local to be suitable for the Paper. 

J. R. M—Your remarks are yery good, but the subject has 
been often handled, and it is better to wait till we get a fresh 
view. 
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